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A’ the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday last 

Madame Adelina Patti appeared, for the first time 
in England, in the title character of Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide. Three years have elapsed since she made an 
addition to the copious repertory which she had success- 
fully played in this country, and it was not forgotten 
on Thursday last that in Aida she had encountered 
with brilliant success the difficulties of a part far more 
exacting in a histrionic sense than that of Semiramide. 
In the latter réle finished vocalisation is essential, but 
it does not really call for remarkable tragic power. The 
emotions which are awakened in the breast of Semi- 
ramide are not such as excite genuine sympathy in the 
breasts of an audience. There is an artificiality in all 
she does, and this is rendered additionally conspicuous 
by the roulades and cadenzas which Rossini has intro- 
duced in scenes where they are unsuitable to the spirit 
and intention of the dramatic action. Margherita, in 
Gounod’s Faust, is a far more exacting part so far as 
acting is concerned, and the same may be said of many 
other characters which Madame Adelina Patti has 
already played. On Thursday last she gave a signal 
proof of her genius by imbuing the conventional fiori- 
turi with a sentiment and a pathos which almost lifted 
them into the category of true dramatic music ; 
and her acting was not only dignified, graceful, 
and impassioned, but was replete with expres- 
sion and subtle colouring, especially in her by-play 
and facial expression when listening to the utterances 
of others. For the present we must refrain from saying 
more respecting Madame Adelina Patti’s acting, which 
is well worthy of special and separate consideration. 
That she sang the florid music with perfect ease, and at 
the same time with unrivalled brilliancy, it is scarcely 
necessary to say. The vocalist who has proved herself 
able to do justice to the far more difficult music of 
Dinorah can find little difficulty in the réle of 
Semiramide. The latter rdéle was on this occasion 
enhanced in difficulty by the elaborate variations with 
which Madame Adelina Patti embellished the aria “ Bel 
Raggio.” These difficult embellishments were written for 
her by Rossini himself, and he evidently intended to tax 
her executive powers to the fullest extent. Even Rossini 
was unable to overtask the vocal skill of this incomparable 
vocalist, and she sang the new version of “ Bel Raggio” 
as easily as a lark warbles his morning song. The house 
was densely crowded, and the hearty applause which 
was bestowed on the favourite artist left no room for 
doubt that Semiramide will henceforth be one of 
the most attractive parts in her repertory. Madame 
Scalchi made a great success in the rdle of Arsace, and 
not only sang delightfully, but acted with intelligence 
and spirit. M. Maurel was admirable in the rile of 
Assur. He sang the difficult florid music with the ease 
which comes of complete mastery of resources, and 
acted with power of expression, The other parts were 
well filled, the mise-en-scéne was brilliant, and the 
performance, ably conducted by Signor Bevignani, 
was worthy the locale. 








Hamlet was produced last night for the first and only 
time this season. The composer, M. Ambroise Thomas, 
ingeniously stipulated with Mr. Gye that the latter 
should retain the exclusive English right of performing 
this opera only on condition of his presenting it at 
Covent Garden every season. For the sake of preserv- 
ing this exclusive privilege the opera has been for the 
last three or four years performed once in each season. 
It has never been attractive in this country, or it 
would have been more frequently performed ; and it is 
doubtful whether the exclusive right of performing it in 
England is worth much to any manager. English 
audiences, familiar with the ipsissima verba of Shak- 
spere’s grandest tragedy, are shocked when they find pas- 
sages in which an all-encireling philosophy is clothed in 
exquisite poetry, turned into feeble, jingling rhymes ; 
set to music which is not only devoid of dramatic 
passion, but is, merely considered as music, weak and 
ineffective. Probably no French librettist could do 
justice to such a splendid theme, and certainly M. 
Ambroise Thomas is unequal to the task of marrying 
music to the immortal verse of Shakspere. Last night, 
when Signor Cotogni—in many respects the best 
Hamlet on the operatic stage—sang the “ Essere, o non 
essere ?” which takes the place of Hamlet’s soli- 
loquy, “To be, or not to be?” it was not alone 
obvious that the operatic adapter had vainly attempted 
an impossible task, but also that the composer 
was unable to grasp the subject. Gounod, in his Romeo 
e Giulietta, has successfully fitted music to Mercutio’s 
“ Queen Mab” speech, and has shown a sympathetic 
appreciation of the exquisite fancies which be-gem that 
wonderful piece of word-painting. M. Ambroise Thomas 
can have no real sympathy with Shakspere, or he would 
have risen nearer to the “height of the great occasion ” 
than he has approached in his pretentious and laboured, 
but inappropriate and unpoetical, setting of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. Incapacity may be pardoned, but there can 
be no excuse for the desecration of Hamlet in the 
“ play scene,” which in the opera terminates with a 
drinking song and chorus (!) for Hamlet and the 
courtiers. Signor Cotogni, as in duty bound, 
sang the vulgar ditty in the usual “ rollick- 
ing” manner, and his excellent singing rendered 
it almost endurable, but such an _ interpretation 
could only result in depriving Hamlet of dignity. 
Again, in the last act, the last moments of Ophelia 
were robbed of their pathetic interest by the introduc- 
tion of an incidental ballet of fairies and water-nymphs, 
during whose evolutions Ophelia was almost forgotten. 
Granted that the task of adapting the Shaksperean 
tragedy to operatic purposes was hopelessly difficult, it 
may be urged that it might have been left alone. It 
is so easy not to write a four-act opera on a theme too 
lofty for such a purpose. The quality of the perform- 
ance given last night was good. Signor Cotogni—a 
highly educated gentleman, and astudent of Shakspere— 
gave an intellectual rendering of his réle, so far as the 
libretto permitted, and was less. self-conscious than 
M. Faure, his predecessor in the part. In the scene 
where Hamlet treats Ophelia with studied coldness, 
Signor Cotogni displayed Hamlet’s real sentiments by 
facial expression and by-play which would have done 
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credit to any tragedian. It is scarcely necesgary to add 
that his vocalisation was uniformly excellent. Mdlle. 
Albani, next to the otiginal representative of Ophelia 
(Madame Christine Nilsson), is the best Ophelia to be 
found on the lyric stage; and last night she worthily 
sustained her reputation by acting which was ingenuous 
and pathetic, and by vocalisation of the purest quality. 
Signor Ordinas was a more satisfactory representative 
of the King than his predecessor, Signor Bagagiolo, and 
was not content with merely attending to his own part, 
but, by his careful attention to the business of the 
scene, contributed to the success of the ensemble. 
Mdlle. Mantilla’s impersonation of the Queen was of 
mediocre merit. Signor Capponi repeated his former 
successes as the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, and the 
other characters were fairly well sustained. Signor 
Bevignani conducted with the ability and carefulness 
which he never fails to exhibit. 

This evening Les Huguenots will be repeated for the 
last time this season, and Mdlle. Cepeda, who has become 
a fast favourite with the public, will repeat her able im- 
personation of Valentina. To-morrow night will be set 
apart for the benefit of Madame Adelina Patti, who 
will reappear as Amina in La Sonnambula. It was in 


this part that she first appeared in England. On the . 


following day she “awoke and found herself famous,” 
and her brilliant success was announced by the greatest 
musical authority in England—the musical critic of 
The Times—in an article which contained the famous 
phrase: “ We have an Amina who has not done grow- 
ing.” She has grown since then, and has attained a 
fuller artistic stature than has been attained by any 
lyric artist amongst her predecessors and contemporaries, 
The announcement of her reappearance in the character 
of Amina has proved so attractive that stalls have been 
selling at six guineas each! The season will close on 
Saturday next. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the only recent addition 
to the repertory of the season has been Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which was brought out on Thursday last with 
an adequate, if not remarkable, cast, including Mes- 
dames Salla (the Countess), Crosmond (Susanna), La- 
blache (Marcellina), and Trebelli (Cherubino), Signori 
Del Puente (the Count) and Galassi (Figaro), and 
capable artistes in the minor characters. There was 
nothing to call for special rémark in the performance, 
which was of average merit. This week supplementary 
performances at reduced prices have been given, and 
should the results of the series be satisfactory, it is 
likely that the season will be further prolonged. 


Most of us have heard that during the London 
season one evening in the week is set apart at the 
literary and artistic clubs—the Green-Room, the 
Savage, the Junior Garrick, and the Crichton—for a 
miscellaneous entertainment, to which each of the 
members may be called upon to contribute. The 
singer sings, the pianist plays, the actor recites. On 
such occasions the members do not get to bed until 
three or four a.m., and a good deal of curiosity, there- 
fore, has been excited among wives, mothers, and 
sisters, as to the precise nature of the entertainments 
in question. This curiosity might have been gratified 
last Thursday evening, when a “club concert” was 

iven at St. James’s Hall, under the auspices of Mr. 

dell. From the prologue, written by Mr. Bridgman, 
we take the following :— 


Fair women and brave men, it sometimes seems 
As if our present pleasures were but dreams 

Of days gone by, of joys that once have been, 

In simple words I ’ll tell you what I mean. 

Our town amusements now are flat and stale ; 
There ’s nothing new—stay, we forget the Whale. 


oa * * * 





And people say : “ Can’t someone something do 
To stay our yawning? Is it all in vain 
We hope to find that we can smile again P 
Can no one break this melancholy spell ?” 
Forth comes a champion in the sage Odell. 
Quoth he: “T have it.” Ah! we ask him, where ? 
He calmly, proudly, quaintly answers “ Here!” 

[ Pointing to his head. 
At every Art and Literary Club, 
We hold a weekly soirée, which we dub 
Club Concert: well, since each invited guest 
Great satisfaction ever hath express’d, 
I do propose upon some early night 
The whole of public London to invite, 
And since our Club-rooms can’t contain ’em all, 
I do intend to take St. James’s Hall. 
That eve we'll stop our grog, and for the while 
We ’1l drink the nectar of fair beauty’s smile ; 
Come, comrades, help me; say, shall we begin P 
Put out our pipes, and let the ladies in— 
Our wives, our sweethearts, and our sisters, who 
Oft sigh to know what we said recreants do 
In clubland, where (they say) with sins we ’re tainted. 
Let ’s prove we ’re not as black as we are painted. 
Is not, saith our Odell, the notion fine P 
“Twill be the ladies’ benefit—and mine.” 
Twas thus Odell’s Club Concert came about, 
May your applause now bear his venture out. 

* * * * 
Ladies, methinks I ’ve heard you say with frown: 
‘“‘ All men are selfish from their cradle down; 

As soon as from parental strings they slip, 
They quit their homes to seek club fellowship.” 
Well, ladies, if we can’t quite disabuse you, 
Let ’s hope at least our efforts to amuse you 
At this night’s Congress may ensure a peace— 
So jealousy ’twixt home and club may cease. 
This is ow Prologue. When the night is spent, 
We trust your Epilogue may be “ Content.” 


The concert proved very successful. Mr. Vezin, Mr. 
Matthison, Mr. Wood, Mr. Walter Bentley, Mr. Paulton, 
Mr. Beverley, Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Odell were among 
the many who sang and recited, and Mr. Ottley gave 
some imitations. Mr. Sothern and Miss Roselle were to 
have appeared towards the close, but did not come on. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





O* Monday night Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company com- 

menced the second week of their engagement at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The attractions at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre are The Sorcerer and 
Trial by Jury. The Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, is 
this week in possession of the London Strand company, 
who, headed by Miss Swanborough. and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon, are playing Our Club. The revival at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, of Rob Roy has now entered 
upon its third week. This is the last week of the 
representation in Edinburgh, Mr. Howard having 
arranged to visit Glasgow with the popular play for. 
a short season, beginning on Monday next. In 
Glasgow, where Rob oy is always a_ strong 
attraction, a great triumph may be anticipated, for 
it is a rarity to find the play so splendidly mounted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sullivan and company entered 
upon a fortnight’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, on Monday night. The piece produced was 
Mr. Boucicault’s drama, Arrah~na-Pogue—“a play 
which, in the vivid character of the plot and the charm- 
ing air of romance surrounding it, possesses,” says the 
Glasgow News, “all the elements of an attractive and 
popular drama. It has seldom, if ever, been more satis- 
factorily produced in Glasgow than was the case last 
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night. The company is strong in almost all the prin- 
cipal parts. Mrs. Charles Sullivan, who appeared as 
Arrah-na-Pogue, acted with great expression and 
tenderness, and, gifted with a pleasing contralto voice, 
rendered the incidental songs with good effect. Mr. 
Sullivan was hardly so successful in ‘The Wearing 
of the Green,’ but was evidently suffering from 
severe hoarseness. His Shaun is marked with in- 
telligence and a full appreciation of the rollick- 
ing humour with -which the character abounds. It 
is to his credit that he never forced the fun; the 
by-play and asides came with an apparent spon- 
taneity which was greatly relished, and the brogue was 
perfect. In this latter particular, indeed, few of 
the members of the company were found wanting.” 
Miss Maude Brennan appeared for her benefit in the 
Gaiety on Monday night in Leah. There was rather a 
thin house. The opening piece was Used-Ujp, in which 
Mr, Coleman sustained the part of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream. “ Though, perhaps, lacking the incomparable 
finish which characterised the representation of this 
part by the late Charles Mathews, Mr. Coleman’s ren- 
dering,” says the News, “was instinct with masterly 
ease and quiet power. The chief interest centred in 
the second and principal piece, from the fact that Miss 
Brennan essayed for the first time in Glasgow a part 
with which is closely associated the name of Miss 
Bateman; and though in the level passages of the 
opening of the play her embodiment of the character 
lacked the kindling warmth of deep and genuine 
emotion, she more than justified the highest antici- 
pations of her warmest admirers before the close. To 
adequately represent the tumult of a strong nature 
intensely agitated by the conflict of the most powerful 
passions of the human soul demands a nature richly 
endowed with sensibility, strength, and grandeur. It 
was, therefore, but natural that an actress as yet un- 
familiar with the part should have at the opening felt 
her way cautiously, and hence, perhaps, coldly ; but as 
the play developed, Miss Brennan displayed vigorous 
warmth and ardour, together with a power of pathos she 
was scarcely credited with. She was frequently called 
before the curtain during the performance. Miss May 
Audley as Madalena, and Mr. Evelyn Bellew as Rudolf, 
were also very successful in their respective parts; and 
the gloomy piece, as a whole, went very satisfactorily.” 
Mr. Dampier, an actor who has recently achieved a 
marked degree of success in Australia and New Zealand, 
commenced a twelve nights’ engagement on Monday 
evening, at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. Mr. 
Dampier is accompanied by his two young daughters, 
Lily and Rose. The piece chosen was entitled All for 
Gold; or, Fifty Millions of Money, an adaptation of 
The Wandering Jew. “As a dramatic production,” the 
Gazette says, “this piece will never take high rank, 
and even a liberal pruning, which it sadly requires, will 
never remove it from the category of a gallery piece. 
As Victor Baudin, Mr. Dampier frequently elicited the 
applause of the audience by his well-studied and 
spirited acting, but we venture to anticipate that 
his success will be more pronounced in some of 
the other characters with which he is widely 
identified. His talented children were an un- 
mistakeable and genuine feature in the piece.” 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Edward Saker, emboldened 
by the success of their combined efforts as the So- 
amuse Twins, have revisited Birmingham with a 
regular dramatic company, and on Monday evening 
commenced a six nights’ engagement with Retiring. 
Here Mr. Brough had, as he always seems to have, a 
part to suit him. The honest, open, hearty, old stable- 
flavoured Sam Snaffles is a perfect study, worked out 
carefully to the smallest details. Mr. Brough’s comedy 
is always of the quiet kind, and there is never even the 
slightest suspicion of over-acting or exaggeration even 
under the most tempting circumstances, He was en- 











thusiastically received, and it was evident that the 
audience had a sincere appreciation both of his hu- 
morous by-play and of the touches of pathos—too few, 
unfortunately—with which the character was enriched. 
The entertainment concluded with The Bashful 
Man, the character part in which gave ample 
opportunity for the display of Mr. Saker’s powers. 
Miss Carlotta Leclereq is this week playing at York, 
Miss Wallis at Brighton, Miss Julia Seaman at New- 
castle, Miss Marriott at Blackpool, Mdlle. Beatrice at 
Dundee, the Proof company at Leeds, the Our Boys 
company at Weymouth, Mr. Robertson’s company at 
Scarborough, the second Pink Dominos company at 
Southampton, the Stolen Kisses company at Cork, Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Waldegrave’s- company at Blackpool, 
and Miss Sarah Thorne’s company at Stafford. 





IN PARIS. 


Oo 


HE theatres here are still reaping a golden harvest. 

In the month of July the majority of them are 
usually closed, and those which remain open would be 
nearly empty if free admissions were not distributed 
with a liberal hand, This summer the case is very 
different. The spectacles are as numerous as during 
the regular season, and are patronised to an extent 
which exceeds the most sanguine expectations of the 
managers. The Exhibition, in fact, has attracted 
and continues to attract large numbers of foreigners 
to Paris, and it would seem that four out of 
every five spend their evenings in a theatre. Even the 
Bouffes Parisiennes may be found in the list of enter- 
tainments. Thanks to the success of Le Petit Duc, 
many members of the company at the Renaissance have 
had nothing to do, and to provide them with employ- 
ment M. Koning has taken the little theatre in the 
Passage Choiseul for the summer season. The piece 
they are playing in is La Reine Indigo, first brought 
out between three and four years ago. Mdlle. Zulma- 
Bouffar and M. Vauthier reappear in the characters 
which they then created, and Madame Dharville suc- 
ceeds Mdlle. Alphonsine as the representative of the 
Queen. In all respects the work is satisfactorily per- 
formed. On Saturday night the Opéra Comique pro- 
duced a new comic opera, under the title of Pepita. 
The “ book” is by M. Nuitter and M. Delahaye, and 
the music by M, Delahaye fils, The story may be 
told in but a few sentences. Quertinos, a citizen 
of Cadiz, is the guardian of two cousins, Hermosa 
and Pepita. Having spent a good deal of 
their money on himself, he is not unnaturally 
anxious to put off the day of reckoning as long as 
possible, and soon hits upon a means of attain- 
ing this end. Hermosa is neither very young nor 
very pretty, and Quertinos declares that until she is 
married he will not countenance any prrngons to the 
hand of the other. The number of Pépita’s admirers 
increases rapidly, but one day, while they are expostu- 
lating with and entreating the guardian, the much- 
sought-after young lady takes to flight. She has be- 
stowed her affections, it appears, upon George Wilson, 
a British midshipman, recently disembarked at Gibraltar, 
and at his request seeks refuge in the house of his uncle, 
Major Williams. Here, to her intense astonishment, she 
encounters Hermosa, who is under the impression that 
she is the object of the midshipman’s attachment. 
The whereabouts of the ladies being discovered, the 
disappointed lovers of Pepita, accompanied by an 
awful alcalde, march in a body to the Major's. house. 
Hermosa and Pepita disguise themselves as old 
English servants and sing songs in praise of roast 
beef and plum pudding, but before long they are 
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recognised by their guardian and taken home. There- 
upon George finds himself in a very embarrassing po- 
sition. He is supposed to have carried off two women, 
and the laws of gallantry require that he should marry 
the elder. Now it fortunately happens that all the 
registers of births in the city have been destroyed 
in a fire, and that only one copy of the entry 
relating to Pepita is in existence. The astute 
young lady, aware of this, consigns the inconvenient 
document to the flames, and triumphantly defies her 
guardian, or anybody else, to prove that she is younger 
than Hermosa. In the result she becomes Mrs. George 
Wilson, the Major at the same time pairing off with 
the other lady. The authors leave us in some doubt as 
to what punishment Quertinos will receive for his 
flagrant dishonesty. The music, which has evidently 
been composed with great care, is pitched in too 
serious a key to suit a story such as we have 
related. . Pepita is essentially an operetta, but M. 
Delahaye fils has treated it-as an opera-comique. The 
score, too, does not exhibit much originality. On the 
other hand, many of the composer’s ideas are excellent 
in themselves and cleverly worked out, as in an air in 
the second act, “Quel alcalde je suis!” and a seguidilla 
commencing “ Vous vous trompez.” M. Delahaye has 
hitherto been known in the musical world only as an 
accomplished pianist ; Pepita, on the whole, encourages 
us to hope that he may attain some distinction as a 
composer. The libretto is decidedly entertaining, but 
the authors have not made such good use of their 
materials as might have been expected, and in places 
the dialogue is spun out to an extent which imperils 
the success of the piece. The performance leaves but 
little to be desired. For the part of Pepita we have 
Madlle. Ducasse, who both sings and acts well, and for 
that of the alcalde, M. Fuguére. M. Teste’s acting as 
Quertinos was excellent, but a similar compliment can 
hardly be paid to the lady who appeared as Hermosa. 





; IN VIENNA. 


oo 


fae Court Opera extended its season into the pre- 

sent month, and on the 6th inst. it drew such a 
large audience as no programme, however attractive, 
could draw together in Vienna in the month of July. 
The attraction did not lie in the brilliant mise-en-scéne 
of the ballet of Brahma, nor in the charming music of 
M. Delibes, which accompanies the graceful ballet of 
Sylvia, but in the presence of the Shah of Persia, who 
seems to excite as much interest and curiosity in the 
Austrian capital as he did a few years ago in London. 
As the Emperor does not now visit the theatre 
on account of the mourning for his recently- 
deceased father, the honours were done by the 
Archduke John Salvator, who entered the great 
“Festloge” with the Persian monarch when the 
ballet of Brahma was in full swing. When the 
curtain fell, the Shah removed to the “Incognito 
Loge,” where he was less exposed to the staring of the 
audience, and followed with evident interest the 
development of the story of Sylvia; and when the 
premiere danseuse, Friulein Linda, entered, his Majesty 
made an expressive gesture to his Keeper of the Seals, 
Aza-ul-Musk, who gave such an assenting nod that the 
Viennese admirers of Friiulein Linda fear that her 
dancing days in Vienna are over, and that she will in 
future figure at the head of a Persian corps de ballet in 
the Persian capital. 

The Court Opera is now closed, and no theatrical 
entertainment is to be had except that furnished by 
the Furst Theater in the Prater, where the programme 
at present consists of Soldatenliebe, a one-act sketch 
by Herr Joseph Doppler, and two farcical pieces with 








music by Herr Franz Roth, entitled Abenteuer in 
Baden (Adventures at Baden), and Die Wiener wm 
Paris (The Viennese in Paris). The Court Opera 
may reopen on. the 15th of August, but with that 
exception there will be a complete blank in theatrical 
activity till the lst of September, when the Burg, the 
Stadt, and the Carl theatres, as well as the Theater an 
der Wien, and perhaps, also, the Komische Oper are to 
begin their autumn campaign. Great hopes are enter- 
tained of next season. The Treaty of Berlin has pro- 
bably put an end to the Eastern conflict, which has had 
such a disastrous influence on trade in Austria, and 
consequently upon theatrical enterprise and art 
in general. The Carl Theater has passed into 
the management of Herr Tewele, who used to 
be the comic mainstay of the Stadttheater, and 
the rivalry between him and his late manager can 
hardly fail to produce good results. Herr Tewele 
has yet to prove his capacity as a manager, and his 
efforts will be watched with much interest. His 
opening programme is to consist of four novelties: a 
one-act drama by M. Dumas fils, a farce by Herr 
O. F. Berg, the well-known Austrian comic dramatist, 
a bluette by Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, and an 
operetta by Herr Brandel. Herr Tewele, like his late 
manager, Herr Laube, evidently has great faith in the 
French dramatists, but we are glad to find that his 
opening programme is not exclusively French. It is 
as yet doubtful whether Friulein Meyerhoff and 
Fraulein Link will remain at the Carl Theater, where 
they were last season the leading singers in opera- 
bouffe. It is said that the latter lady aims at rising 
to the rank of a singer in grand opera, but it is thought 
that she will succumb to the temptation of continuing 
her easier triumphs as an interpreter of Lecocq, 
Offenbach, Strauss, and Suppé, 








IN BERLIN. 


Senne 


HOUGH all the more fashionable theatres are 
closed, five houses still remain open for the 
entertainment of the million who cannot fly from town 
when the hot weather renders a country residence more 
desirable. The summer opera season at Kroll’s Theater 
increased in attractive power when the Royal Opera was 
closed, and Herr J. Beck transferred his services to the 
minor establishment. Towards the end of June he 
appeared with great success in Verdi’s Rigoletto, and 
in Rossini’s Wilhelm Tell, both of which formed part of 
his repertory at the Royal Opera, but his powerful voice 
is heard to greater advantage in the smaller house. His 
acting in Rigoletto was remarkably fine ; in expressing 
his scorn of the courtiers, in the feigned merriment 
under which he concealed the tortures of a father’s 
heart, and in the final outburst of vindictiveness, he 
displayed high histrionic capacity. The Gilda was 
Frau Marion, from Coburg, who is a finished singer, 
but is not strong as an actress. In Rossini’s opera, 
Herr Beck played the part of the Swiss hero with con- 
viction, and found good scope for the display of his fine 
vocal powers ; he was well supported by Herr Bussmann, 
as Arnold. Last week the management added to their 
extensive repertory Auber’s Domino Noir, with 
Fraulein Schaffrott as Angela, and Herr Grisa, Herr 
Krieg, and Fraulein Kalman in the other leading parts. 
On returning from their long and successful Gastspiel 
at Cologne, the company of the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt 
Theater gave in their summer theatre a series of the 
operettas which they had played during the winter sea- 
son. On the 4th inst. they produced a new farcical 
oy by Herren Salingré and Weller, with music by 
err Pleninger, entitled Lockere Véigel. It is in three 
acts, and consists of a number of scenes—some of them 
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highly diverting, and others in which the humour is 
very forced—loosely strung together. The principal 


characters are an elderly man, who finds the 
daughter of a woman he had deserted, and raises 
her from the position of a milliner by finding 
a good husband for her; a smart commercial traveller, 
who disguises himself in various ways for reasons not 
very clearly explained; an opera singer who abandons 
her art and takes to innkeeping in the Spreewald; a 
young woman longing to be married, and whose intended 
turns up in a state of intoxication on the wedding 
morning. These characters figure in the principal 
scenes of a story so indistinct and ill-constructed that 
we shall not attempt to describe the plot. A comic 
quartett in the first act was much applauded. The 
second act is the weakest of the three, and for a while 
it seemed likely to imperil the success of the new pro- 
duction ; but the third act, with its pretty scene of the 
Spreewald, with its green meadows and beech-trees, 
changed the feeling of the audience, and a fresh duet 
between the lovers, admirably sung by Fraulein Stubel 
and Herr Swoboda, materially helped to save the piece 
from failure, as did also the comic acting of Herr 
Schultz and Fraulein Schmidt. The mise-en-sc?ne was 
very tasteful, and the general performance was marked 
by that excellence of ensemble which has long been one 
of the characteristics of this company. 

The Ostend Theater produced on the 8th inst., under 
the curious title of Problematische Existenzen, a Ger- 
man version of M. Adolphe Belot’s well-known drama, 
DT’ Article 47. We need hardly remind our readers of 
Cora, the passionate Creole, at whom Georges du Hamel 
—once her lover, and now tired of her—fires a pistol in 
a moment of wrath, disfiguring her in the face. After 
undergoing a sentence of five years’ penal servitude, 
Du Hamel is subject to police supervision under the 
47th Article of the Penal Code, and seeks to escape it 
by adopting a false name. He is about to marry, when 
Cora appears again on the scene; and when he is 
married she threatens to denounce him to the police 
unless he will spend every evening at her gaming 
tables. His wife finds him there, and Cora is about 
to denounce him to the police when madness steps 
in, and renders her helpless to execute her vengeance 
on Du Hamel and his wife, who are, of course, easily 
reconciled. The drama was well received, though it has 
suffered much in translation, the German version being 
simply execrable. Cora found a powerful representative 
in Frau Marie Swoboda, an actress who excels in the 
expression of strong passion, and was quite in her 
elerrent in pourtraying the furious hatred of the 
revengeful Creole. Herr Wiene played Georges du 
Hamel with much natural force and intensity, and Herr 
Simon was very happy in the character of the petit 
crevé, who is not ineffectually mixed up in the tragic 
story. On the other hand, the young wife had a hard 
and unsatisfactory representative in Fraulein von Born. 

The other theatres which still remain open are the 
Woltersdorff, where Offenbach’s Barbe Blewe has been 
on the bills, and the Belle Alliance, where a new piece 
by the Viennese dramatist, Herr Anzengruber, entitled, 
’s Jungferngift, has been produced. The latter deserves 
more attention than we can give it at the end of an 
article. We therefore reserve it for next week. 





IN AMERICA. 





TT last mail brings New York advices to the 3rd 
inst. There is nothing of interest to record. 


The theatrical world is now in 4 state of stagnation; 4 
indeed, the only dramatic entertainments procurable 
just now are at the Park, the Standard, and Niblo’s 
Garden. 


There would positively be nothing to be 





talked of in theatrical matters if Mr. Edwin Arnott 
had not soundly thrashed a reporter who had maligned 
him. In this the actor was not without justification, 
but his bitterness against the press carried him to an 
unreasonable length, when, pretending that a con- 
spiracy is on foot to hound him off the stage, he 
threatened to wait upon every critic who writes against 
him. 

Mr. Jefferson was still at San Francisco when the last 
mail left. In addition to Rip Van Winkle and Pétil- 
lon, he had played Pangloss, Bob Acres, and Hugh de 
Brass. “It is curious,” says the Chronicle, “to note 
the lack of magnetism in such well-constructed plays 
as the old comedies, vivid pictures as they are of a not 
extremely distant period. It may be because they 
want universality, for they certainly touch our own 
times only at a few points, while the Shaksperean plays 
are vitalised by a wisdom and humanity that is of all 
countries and of all eras. Mr. Jefferson has been 
accustomed to play Rip Van Winkle for weeks to 
audiences that exceeded the capacity of the theatre 
which was fortunate in his presence, and when he 
changed to one of the old-comedy characters, all of 
which he plays so well, he has seen his auditors 
disappear like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving only an admiring reminiscence in the 
front row of the dress circle. The comedian 
proper is becoming a thing of the past. The 
coming comedian is a specialist—generally Irish or 
German—with little breadth or depth. If there is 
a difference between Jefferson and Owens, it is that the 
former is the more genial. We laugh with him, not at 
him. His satire is of the most delicate description. 
We pity and sympathise with the weak-minded man 
whose character is full of faults, foibles, and follies. 
Even his Dr. Pangloss is not utterly contemptible. His 
Bob Acres is a weak, silly, timid, good-hearted idiot, to 
whom a vicious impulse is impossible. His Hugh de 
Brass—an indefinable character, who figures in incre- 
dible situations—is equally refined, though attuned to 
a lower key, and always superbly ridiculous. The scene 
in which he writes the challenge, and the duel, were 
delightfully humorous, full and felicitous in action, and 
exquisitely amusing in play of feature. Rarely has an 
audience been so well entertained as by his Hugh de 
Brass, which was vivacious in speech, sprightly in 
movement, and original in method of treatment.” 

A piece called the Cross of Lead has been produced 
at Philadelphia. It lasts nearly five hours, and is a 
melodrama of the most pronounced type. It is said to 
have been written by Mr. Frank Frayne in six days. 
The curtain rises on a prison scene in a castle in Italy. 
Bandits rescue the “ boss” bandit from the dungeon. 
He turns about, kills five people, and escapes. A man 
whom he seizes and puts in irons is executed by being 
shot from the mouth of a cannon. The curtain 
humanely falls just before the mangled fragments of 
the victim are sent from the mouth of the gun, but the 
hollow sound of the explosion tells the story. The 
second act takes up a. chapter of history occurring 
fifteen years later. A young woman rushes away from 
a mad bull. Mr. Frayne, who is an Indian visitor, 
shoots the bull, rescues the girl, and marries her at 
once. The boss bandit is here also. In the third act 
the family are domiciled in New York. The Indian 
who shot the bull and rescued the girl has become 
civilised, and appears in a pair of pantaloons, very wide 
in the leg. The boss bandit by this time had escaped 
again, and prepares to murder a baby, carry off another 
woman, and to throw a kerosene lamp under the stairs at 
the head of which a door opens into the nursery where the 
baby is. Previously the bandit ties the door with the 
scarf. Presently the fire creeps out from under the 
stairs. The dog “Jack” now makes Kis grand entry. 
His business is to pull off the scarf and help rescue the 
baby. “Jack” saw some convenient window-curtains, 
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and went for them. People at the wings tried to 
prompt “ Jack,” but the canine actor could not get the 
cue, and “ Here, Jack,” “Come here, boy, this is the 
way,” resounded from every entrance. The audience 
grew excited, and volunteer voices in the orchestra 
encouraged “ Jack ” to more window-curtain destruction. 
Finally the dog, having held the stage for five minutes, 
got to the right place and brought the door open witha 
rush. The play then rambled off to the plains; got 
upon the Rocky Mountains ; then through the alkali 
desert on a trail of blood, and dabbled in pools of gore 
in the gulches of the Sierras. Its sanguinary existence 
ended by the death of the “boss” bandit about half- 
past twelve in the morning. 








IN AUSTRALIA. 


—— 800 


HE success of Mr. Creswick in Sydney is uninter- 
rupted. One of the parts he appeared in there 

was Iago. “Mr. Creswick,” says the Echo, “ pourtrayed 
the character of Iago with a skill and ability not often 
witnessed. In the first place, he looked the character 
admirably, and at once impressed us with his command- 
ing influence over those with whom he came in contact 
—the influence of high intellectual power rather than 
mere good-fellowship, although he was not wanting in 
this. The grand feature of Iago’s character, as drawn 
by Shakspere and represented by Mr. Creswick, was a 
super-subtle hypocrisy which baffled even the most pene- 
trating intelligence. There was no grimace or idiotic 
distortion of the visage by which Iago is often degraded 
to the level of a London pickpocket. The audience never 
failed to feel for a moment the supreme influence of 
Iago’s intellectual power, and to be convinced that this 
was the great instrument with which he worked, and 
which, in hands so skilful and subtle, became the all- 
subduing power before which they saw all men bend 
and every obstacle vanish. His address and manner 
were also most fascinating and plausible, and gained 
him ready access to the favour and love of all his com- 
rades, not a soul dreaming of his real character,*a 
tribute to his finely-acted hypocrisy of the most unde- 
niable description. As Mr. Creswick pourtrayed this 
character we felt not the least surprise at the influence 
he gained over Othello, both as to his ability and 
honesty—‘ This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, and 
knows all qualities, with a learned spirit of 
human dealing;’ but nowhere ift the play were 
Mr. Creswick’s powers better exemplified than all 
through the third act, not only as a great actor, but 
as a great actor of the part of Iago. It was beau- 
tiful to notice here the gradual progress of Iago’s 
influence over Othello, and Mr. Creswick’s illustration 
of the wonderful skill and ability by which this was 
attained. Never was hypocrisy so shrouded and eclipsed 
by the outward appearance of pure, unsophisticated 
honesty and candour, and no one felt the least surprise 
as he witnessed Iago’s complete ascendancy and triumph, 
and saw poor Othello entangled in the meshes of a 
villany too frightful and shocking to contemplate. It was 
here that the genius of Mr. Creswick shone out in all its 
glory. Every one felt that Iago’s success was the natural 
result of an intellectual power so commanding, a 
manner so impressive, solemn, and insinuating, and an 
air so captivating in its earnest, sincere candour, that 
they were fully prepared to see Othello at last surrender 
himself body and soul into the hands of a man who 
could now mould him into any shape or form he 
pleased. All these impressions were conveyed to the 
audience by the fine acting of Mr. Creswick. As he 
warmed to the work of iniffamminig suspicion into proof, 
Mr. Creswick threw into his manner a judicial gravity 
and accuracy as he commented, with searching and 





striking intelligence, upon the evidence—the hand- 
kerchief, the dream, &c.—which was in a high 
degree fine and impressive. Speaking for myself, 
I have never seen this masterly performance of 
Mr. Creswick’s approached—as a piece of high dramatic 
art it probably never will be surpassed, as I do not 
believe it ever has been. The actor who can realise the 
conception of Shakspere with such skill and truthful- 
ness as Mr. Creswick cannot be eulogised too highly, 
and need fear nothing in the shape of competition. 
In this fine performance, notably the grandest part of it 
is Iago’s dealings with Othello, already noticed ; but 
there are many fine things in Mr. Creswick’s represen- 
tation besides this. Asa whole, this performance of 
Iago by Mr. Creswick was an inimitable effort—a fine, 
skilful, scholarly interpretation of the character, true to 
Shakspere and to life, marked by an intelligence and 
dramatic power so striking and vivid that we may wait 
a very, very long time before we see its equal.” 








EN PASSANT. 





E understand that Madame Patti will shortly present 
a petition to the Court of Appeal at Paris, praying 
that her marriage with the Marquis de Caux, which took 
place at the Roman Catholic Church, Clapham, in 1868, 
may be declared null and void by reason of certain forma- 
lities required by the French law not having been complied 
with. A priest was delegated to perform the ceremony by 
another of his brethren living in Paris, and it is alleged 
that this delegation he had no power to give. Should Madame 
Patti be successful in her suit, the marriage having taken 
place’in*England, the matter will have to come before Sir 
James Hannen to be adjudicated upon. 


Since her marriage, Madame Patti has received no less 
than £140,000. Of this £76,000 has been spent, and the 
rest is at present in the possession of the Marquis de 
Caux. If Madame Patti gains her suit this sum will come 
into her hands ; if not, a half of it will go to the Marquis, 
in accordance with the terms of the marriage contract. 


Tuts afternoon, at Stafford House,' Madame Trebelli, Mr. 
Irving, Miss Minnie Hauk, and Mr.; Grossmith will take 
part in a concert organised for the purpose of raising the 
sum required to prevent the closing of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s hospital at Gallipoli. 


Victor Hueco has recovered from the effects of his 
overwork at the Paris Literary Congress, and has gone to 
Guernsey. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil is said to have given, from his 
private purse, the sum of £400 for the use of Brazilian 
music students in Europe. 


Tue subsidies granted by the French Government to 
theatres in Paris will not be lowered, as had been expected. 
Indeed, the matinées littéraires are now to receive State 
support. 


WE have the satisfaction to announce that after a good 
deal of hesitation the Renters’ committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre have accepted the tender of Mr. Chatterton. 


MapameE Jupic is about to migrate from Paris to 
St. Petersburg. 


Miss Munrosg, who is well versed in French, has been 
engaged by M. Koning, the manager of the Thédtre de la 
Renaissance, for a period of three years, to commence in 
December next. M: Lecocq expresses himself delighted 
with her singing. 
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Tue week before last we stated that about three years 
ago Mr, Charles Mathews fell from the top of a flight of 
steps at the Gloucester Theatre, "and must have been 
terribly hurt if the lessee had not caught him. Mr. Arthur 
Matthison records a similar accident to the comedian in 
America. “ Eight years ago,” the dramatist says, “I was 
a member of Daly’s Fifth-avenue company, New York, 
when Mr. Mathews came to pass a month with us. One 
morning at rehearsal, in walking across the stage, he fell 
through an unsecured trap-door, and the result might have 
been very serious but for the foresight of a carpenter, who 
with admirable precaution planted himself beneath to the 
very moment. Mr, Mathews’s fall was broken, so was the 
carpenter’s nose, and the damage was about equally divided 
between them. I was in Mr. M.’s dressing-room during 
the evening, and he ‘exhibited’ his barked and bruised 
shin. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I’m glad you escaped with so little 
injury,’ and then, alluding to the nasal fracture he had 
caused, I added, ungraciously enough perhaps : ‘ After all, it 
wasn’t much of a nose.’ ‘ Don’t know,’ said the ever jaunty 
wit. ‘Don’t know, consider it a very good nose; must 
praise the bridge that carries you over, you know!’ A 
greenback solatiwm was applied to the pulpy proboscis, and 
with the record of that fact my reminiscence ends.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Rome says :—“ Story, 
the sculptor, has a cast in plaster of Chopin’s hand, which 
is the saddest one I ever saw, and which was, I am sorry to 
report (on the authority of a Russian Princess, who was 
one of his best pupils, and to whom he dedicated one of 
his Etudes) a very dirty hand, with nails that were never 
clean! This cast I studied very carefully, and told Liszt of 
the result of my examinations. ‘What can you make 
out of my hand?’ said Liszt, gaily, holding out to me his 
square, large one, the knotty fingers of which tell of the 
command of learned music. The fingers are remarkable. 
The Jupiter and Saturn fingers are square ; the ring, or 
Apollo, and little, or Mercury, fingers, are spatula, flat and 
broad. The second phalange of the Jupiter finger is longer 
than the first, which denotes ambition. The Saturn finger 
is full of knots. There is a wart on the Apollo finger of 
the right hand. The force of the little finger on both 
hands is tremendous: the knuckle seems as if made of 
iron. The knuckle of the Apollo finger is very strongly 
developed. The knuckle of the Saturn finger is like a 
hinge. A line starts from the root of the Apollo finger 
and traverses all the joints, and is strongly marked : this 
means great renown. Healy, our distinguished American 
portrait painter, who lives in Paris, has Liszt’s two cun- 
ning hands in bronze, poised as if they were on the piano.” 


In the current number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
George Saintsbury has a good deal to say against M. Octave 
Feuillet. For example :—“ His power of observation, his 
knowledge of what would interest his readers, his theory 
of the principles that ought to guide life, and his mastery 
of the art of writing books, are all good, but each seems to 
trip up the other. He tries to make his heroines fascinat- 
ingly sinful,‘and at the same time improvingly moral. The 
result is that they do not fascinate and that they do not 
edify us. The term honnéte femme is always on his lips 
when he is describing their temptations. Buj as one of his 
French critics remarks with admirable bluntness: ‘ Une 
honnéte femme n’a pas de ces temptations.’ So also it is 
with his heroes, They stand shivering upon the bank, hesi- 
tating between the ‘I dare not’ of their honour and the 
‘I would’ of their inclination, until when, as they always 
do at length, they take the plunge, we have no feeling left 
for them but rather wearied contempt.” 





Mr. Jonn M‘Lansrven thinks that Miss Clara Morris 
is fitted by nature to play Cleopatra. Listen tohim: ‘The 
word Egypt is written all over her form. Look at her 
low, square forehead, her shield-shaped face pointed at the 
chin. Notice her magnificent eyes, set slightly oblique, and 
which she uses with marvellous power, sometimes with the 
lids open, sometimes almost closed with the languor of the 
tropics. See the high, square shoulders which carry the 
head a little forward of the perpendicular. Mark well 
how her lithe, willowy form tapers downward with all the 
delicate lines of beauty that we find in the Etruscan vase. 
All this is Egypt. This is the painting, this is the statue 
that all the artists for eighteen centuries have called Cleo- 
patra, and surrounded by the rushes, and floated on the 
silent waters of the Nile” This is really pyramidal, but 
it is also sphinx-like. What does it all mean? Is the 
writer going to play Antony? 

Tue Rev. Mr. Littlewood, vicar of St. James’s, Bath, 
has, in consequence of the production in that city of the 
Pink Dominos, made a furious attack upon plays and 
players in general. “ By attending theatrical performances,” 
he says, “a man does not promote the eternal welfare of 
his brethren, nor glorify God.” Nor would a man do so 
any more by going through a picture-gallery or reading a 
fashionable novel,. but the act would hardly be open to 
objection. In support of his denunciation of the stage, 
Mr. Littlewood said that the subsidised theatres in Paris, 
where better pieces were played, had but few patrons. 
This is a fair specimen of the happy ignorance of and in- 
difference to facts which mark such denunciations. By 
the way, has Mr. Littlewood gone so little in the world as 
to be unaware that his remarks were the best advertise- 
ment an objectionable play could receive ? 


Tus is Trinculo’s version of a speech delivered by Mr. 
John T. Raymond at a dinner given him by the New York 
Lotus Club: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, in rising to 
respond to the generous sentiment just uttered, I feel like a 
penitent returning to a familiar shrine. Here, at least, I 
say to myself, there must be the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. A profound conviction seizes me that exact 
justice and strict impartiality are meted out to us but twice 
in our earthly careers—once on our tombstones, and once at 
a Lotus Club dinner! When you tell me that I am the 
brightest and best of actors, and an inestimable boon to my 
profession, I bow my head meekly and have not a word to 
say. But I remember, with satisfaction, that you said the 
same thing to Fawcett Rowe and a hundred others. To 
say anything that would be adequate would be to call you 
all the brightest and best of mortals in return, and my 
friend Brougham, and Mr. Winter, and all of you, have 
said that so often at dinner that we can take it for granted. 
I would have a chain of Lotus Club dinners round the 
world. How such a dinner as this would gladden our 
American cousin abroad, and our dear friend George 
Fawcett Rowe! I have travelled all over this Continent ; 
I have seen every desert between New York and the 
Pacific, but I never saw such a dessert as this.” (Here the 
speaker was overcome with emotion.) “I have looked into 
every gorge of the Rocky Mountain chain, but I never, 
never saw a gorge equal to ——.” (Here the speaker broke 
down again, and the whole company was visibly affected. ) 

THE Glasgow Herald states that Mr. Pillans, a favourite 
Scotch comedian in Edinburgh, died on Wednesday night 
at the early age of thirty-four. Mr. Pillans began his 
career as a call-boy in the Theatre Royal under Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyndham, and gradually rose from taking part in 
minor pieces until he latterly appeared, with well-merited 
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approbation, as the representative in Rob Roy of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, as the Laird of Dumbiedykes in Jeanie Deans, 
and similar characters. For nine successive years he was 
one of the leading characters in the Theatre Royal panto- 
mimes, and he also appeared at the Edinburgh Theatre under 
Mr. Wybert Reeve. About two years ago he went to 
Australia, and recently returned to this country far from 
being benefited by the change. A widow and three 
children, quite unprovided for, are left to mourn his early 
death, which is deeply felt by his brethren in the same 
profession, and will be heard of with regret by many who 
have enjoyed his performances, 


Apmrrers of Liszt, especially those who gush over the 
great pianist, may question the truth of the following story, 
told by Heine, in a letter to the Augsburg Gazette, in 
1844, Liszt and Rubini had undertaken a concert tour, 
the profits of which were to be divided between player and 
singer. The business matters were entrusted to Liszt’s 
agent, Signor Belloni, who was greatly devoted to his 
principal, and was, moreover, a man of greater honesty 
than is common to the profession. The tour concluded, 
Belloni’s accounts were submitted, and Rubini was stupefied 
on observing the enormous expenditures for laurel crowns, 
bouquets, poetical panegyrics, and other expenses attending 
ovations. The Italian nightingale had all along imagined 
that these marks of esteem had been bestowed on him on 
account of his fine voice, and flew into a rage when made 
to understand that it was all a part of the business. It is 
not reported that Liszt made any comments. More philo- 
sophical than his partner, he probably concluded that there 
was nothing to be said. 


THE earliest version of Oliver Twist, Mr. Blanchard tells 
us, was produced at the Surrey Theatre in 1838, and 
adaptations then rapidly followed at most of the London 
theatres. The Adelphi, in 1839, delighted the public with 
Mrs. Yates as Nancy, O. Smith as Sykes, Mrs. Keeley as 
Oliver, Yates as Fagin, Frank Matthews as Brownlow, 
Wilkinson as Grimwig, and Harry Beverley as Bumble. 
Other versions were produced at Sadler’s Wells and the 
City of London Theatre. In 1868, Mr. Oxenford prepared 
a version for the New Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, which 
was not so successful as had been anticipated. Miss Hodson 
was Oliver, Miss Nelly Moore Nancy, Mr. Stephens 
Brownlow, Mr. John Clayton the mysterious Monks, Mr, 
Henry Irving Bill Sykes, and Mr. Lionel Brough the 
Beadle. Mr. Ryder acted Fagin, but the chief effect was 
derived from Mr. Toole’s embodiment of the “ Artful 
Dodger,” which has since remained one of the most popular 
of his impersonations. It was at the Surrey that Charles 
Dickens, seeing the mangled version of his novel placed 
upon the stage, stretched himself upon the floor of the 
private box he occupied when the first scene was over, and 
never rose from his position till the curtain fell. In America 
various versions have been produced, and it was as Nancy 
that Miss Cushman gained much of her early popularity. 


In April a fancy dress ball was given at Yokohama, 
Shakspere was represented by Prince Hal, Duke Orsino, 
and Trinculo. Of the first none could say “ grace thou wilt 
have none,” and his handsome dress made him look like 
“ bright metal on a sullen ground.” Orsino carried about 
with him the sadness of unrequited passion, and bore out 
Viola’s description, that he loved 

“With adorations, fertile tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire.” ~ 
The dress of Trinculo could hardly be considered as appro- 
priate, as a conical cap, a voluminous jacket, and wide con- 
tinuations of chintz, parti-coloured stockings and jingling 





bells fastened to wrists and ankles, made the dress more 
like that of a Merry Andrew at Bartlemy Fair than the 
Jester in The Tempest. Perhaps we should have judged 
with Stephano, and said, “If any be Trinculo’s legs, these 
are they. Thou art very Trinculo indeed !” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Atheneum writes to ask 
whether there was an edition in 4to, of The Beggars’ Opera 
published in 1728. He has seen a copy in 8vo. of that 
date supposed to be of the first edition. He has also seen 
copies of the second edition in 8vo. dated 1728, and of 
the third edition in 4to., dated 1729. The first edition of 
Polly in 1729 seems to have been issued both in 8vo. and 
4to. 


NortwitTHstTaNDING the advice of sensible friends, Grand- 
mamma persists in inflicting specimens of her literary com- 
position upon us. The old lady continues to evince a 
predilection for adjectives. The anniversary dinner of the 
Green-Room Club, she tells us, was “held in the elegant 
dining saloon of the Royal Zoological Gardens, Regent’s- 
park, under the able presidency of his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, to the swmptuous banquet, provided in a highly 
creditable style, by Messrs. F. Trotman & Sons, the well- 
known purveyors,” 





Miss Emma Assott, the American prima donna, was 
lately at Honesdale. Mrs. Kessler, an invalid, having 
heard of the singer, expressed a desire to hear her before 
her geparture. Mr. Bacon, of Wilkes-Barre, carried the 
request to Miss Abbott, with which she at once complied. 
The aged lady was removed to her drawing-room, and in a 
few moments was carried away in imagination to a “land 
that is fairer than day” by the melodious strains of music 
produced by the singer. Miss Abbott would seem to be a 
most amiable lady. 


Mr. CHARLES WARNER was at the anniversary dinner of 
the Green-Room Club. Little did he dream that at that 
very time some burglars were making free with the contents 
of his dressing-room at the Princess’s Theatre. On going 
there on Monday evening, he missed a fawn-coloured long 
frock overcoat lined with brown satin, evening dress suit, 
light brown morning suit, black frock clerical coat 
and vest, pair of patent dress shoes, pair of patent 
boots with blocks for spurs, pair of boots (cloth tops), 
set of pale coral studs in twisted gold, carbuncle 
set in gold pin, riding whip (silver-gilt mount), black 
portmanteau, &c, Mr. Warner has offered a reward of £5 
for information leading to the conviction of the thief or 
thieves. Articles belonging to Mr. Rignold and Mr. Boyne 
were also carried off. Mr. Warner, we understand, bears 
his loss with characteristic self-restraint—nay, has not even 
been heard to express a wish that he had met the thief 
in flagrante delicto. 


A Few weeks since the Boston Home Journal advised 
Miss Emma Abbott “ to confine her singing to New York, 
where she will not find so many who have u keen realisation 
of what is artistic, and also of what is so unworthy to be 
associated with art.” Poor New York! 


THEATRICAL business at Pompeii, which has been at a 
standstill since the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., 
appears to be. looking up, judging from the following an- 
nouncement of Signor Luigni:—‘ After a lapse of more 
than eighteen hundred years, the theatre of this city will 
be reopened with La Figlia del Reggimento. I solicit a 
continuance of the favour bestowed on my predecessor, 
Marcus Quintus Martius, and beg to assure the public that 
I shall make every effort to equal the rare qualities dis- 








played during his management.” 
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Marx Twarn has a brother, a lawyer, in the United 
States courts, who contends that all Mark’s stories are true, 
and that the funniest thing he finds is that no one will 
believe them. : 

New motto for Mr. Labouchere : Truth is mighty—hard 
to tell. 
WHEN you cannot count more than one bald head in the 


pit on a spectacular night you may conclude that the times 
are indeed hard. 


MapameE Partr’s benefit is fixed for to-morrow. 


THE receipts of Madame Trebelli’s concert, in aid of the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest (Golden- 
square), amounted to £550, including contributions from 
Madame Adelina Patti, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Saniley, 
Signor Nicolini, and Signor Foli. 


On the 9th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Patrick Henderson, only son of the late Mr. Robert Hen- 
derson, of Towersville, Helensburgh, N.B., was married to 
Miss Louise Henderson, the well-known actress, who is the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Edward Lowe, of Bar- 
badoes. The bride will not again appear on the stage. 


Ir is probable that one of the earliest novelties of the 
season of 1879 at Her Majesty’s Theatre will be the 
Armida of Gluck, first produced at Paris just 101 years 
ago. 

Mr. Fernanpez will play the “ne’er-do-well” Bob, in 
Mary Warner, at the Lyceum Theatre, in September. Mr. 
Billington, as we have already announced, has been engaged 
for the part of George Warner. 


Tue London Figaro states that Mr. Wills will shortly 
leave for the United States, to superintend the pr oduction 
of Jane Shore at Booth’s Theatre, New York, with Miss 
Généviéve Ward in the title réle. Mr. Jarrett is expected 
in London next week, and will sail with Mr. Wills. 


Mr. Fiocxton, whose engagement by Mr. David James 
was first announced in these columns, will succeed Mr. 
Farren as Sir Geoffrey Champneys on the 27th inst. Mr, 
James is still in London, although his name has been out 
of the cast of Our Boys for some time. 


THE new Opera House in Paris is now opened for five 
hours every Sunday morning in order that foreigners and 
others may inspect the much-talked-of foyer and staircase, 
M. Halanzier’s receipts, we think, will inevitably be dimi- 
nished by the measure. 


M. Vicrorien Joncieres has written for the Grand Opera 
a piece called La Reine Berthe, which will probably be pro- 
duced next autumn. 


BeroreE long, M. Halanzier will produce a Japanese bal- 
let at the Opera. The music is by M. Ollivier Métra. 


A comic OPERA in three acts, by M. Hervé, has been ac- 
cepted at the Palais Royal. The name it is to bear has not 
yet been decided upon. 


A service for the repose of the soul of the late M. 
Adolphe Laferritre, who died a year ago, was performed on 
Monday in the church of Saint aipiccaineai the Boulevard 
Voltaire. 


Mapiiz. Aime has returned to Paris. Though gene- 
rally successful in America, woos will not, it is believed, 
leave France again. 


Tue Porte Saint-Martin has in rehearsal Le Capitaine 
Grant, by M. Jules Verne and M. d’Ennery. It is, of 
course, of a “ scientific” character. 

Tue author of Bébé has been confined to his room through 
diphtheria, 





Man te. Sanz has almost recovered from the effects of an 
accident she recently met with. Her horse ran away and 
threw her. 

Mapu. Dive. has broken her arm in a fall, which is 
attributed to high-heeled beots. She was to have taken a 
part in Les Petites Correspondances. 


Accorpine to La Gazette Musicale, the list of artists for 
the next Italian season in St. Petersburg is as follows :— 
Mesdames Donadio, Cepeda, Volpini, Gini, Sarda, Cottino, 
Scalchi, Ghiotti; MM. Masini, Marini, Bolis, De Bassini, 
Baragli, Manfredi, tenors; Cotogni, Padilla, Vaselli, bari- 
tones; Ordinas, Dal Negro, Scolara, Ughetti, Raguer, 
basses ; and Signor Ciampi himself basso buffo. For this 
troupe the Russian Government pays the impressario a 
subvention of no less than a million of francs. 


MapamMe ApbELINA Parti will appear at the Kroll 
Theatre, at Berlin, in October. 


Mr. Artour Marruison and Mr. Ferdinand Waller- 
stein’s operetta of Barbazon ; or, the Fatal Peas, produced 
at Drury-lane Theatre last autumn, will shortly be played 
in German at the Residenz Theater, Berlin. 


THE opera of Hamlet is to be played on an elaborate scale 
at Dresden. 


Av Vienna, Wagner’s Siegfried, splendidly mounted, is 
being prepared for the autumn novelty. The chief parts 
will be taken by Frau Materna and Herr Glatz, while 
Brioschi, Burghardt, and Kautzky are preparing the 
scenery. 


Last Wednesday evening a fire broke out in the Town 
Theatre at Frankfort, and a part of the building was de- 
stroyed. The house was pretty full, but fortunately there 
was no loss of life. 


THE subscribers to La Scala, apprehending that in the 
ordinary way no operas will be sung there next season, are 
making arrangements for a series of performances at their 
own risk. 

A NEW dramatic opera by C. A. Mangold, called 
Barbarossa’s Erwachen (Barbarossa’s Waking) has been 
played with great success at Darmstadt. Freiligrath’s 
song, “ Hurrah, Germania,” is introduced in it as a solo 
and chorus, and at one place Barbarossa is metamorphosed 
into Kaiser Wilhelm, and the soldiers of the late Franco- 
German war cross the stage to the music of a fine Kaiser 
march. The chorus consisted of the members of the 
Darmstadt Musik-Verein and the Mozart-Verein. 

A NEw opera on the Barbier de Séville, composed by 
Signor Graffigna, a young composer, will be brought out at 
Venice in the ensuing autumn. The groundwork is almost 
in every respect the same as Beaumarchais’ play. 

Tue Musical World states that a new prima donna, 
Signora Senesplada, is singing at the Teatro Novedades, 
Barcelona. 

Anton Deprosse, the composer, died in the Queen 
Augusta Hospital, Berlin, on the 23rd June. 

A new opera, Barnabo Visconti, by Signor Franceschini, 
of Crema, is in preparation at the Teatro Dal Verme, 
Milan. 

Herr Wacyer has completed the music of Parsifal. 
Herr Jiiger, of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is selected for 
the part of the hero, which he has been studying at Bay- 
reuth. 

Nero will be performed simultaneously in the autumn at 
Vienna and Paris, 

Tue Theatre at Monte Carlo, Monaco, will ‘eciinay be 
opened next January with a two-act novelty piece entitled 
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Le Chevalier Gaston, words by M. Pierre Véron, music by 
M. Robert Planquette. 

Tue forthcoming season at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, 
New York, seems likely to prove very successful. Miss 
Ada Cavendish, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Edwin Booth have 
been engaged, and if Mr. and Mrs. Kendal should accept 
an American engagement they will also appear there. 

THe Bowery Theatre is about to be reopened by Mr. 
Hofell, who will restore the pit. 

THe Evangeline Company are expected to "play an en- 
gagement at the New York Union-square Theatre, prior to 
Miss Fanny Davenport’s engagement there in August. 

Mr. Grorce CiarKE and Miss Lillian Cleves Clarke have 
been starring together in foreign parts—New Jersey. 

A new play by Mr. Bartley Campbell, entitled Poor 
Men, was to be produced at the New York Grand Opera 
House on the Ist inst. 

Mr. Barton H111, it will be remembered, has stated Mr. 
John McCullough to be an honest man. Gratifying, but 
not needed. 

Mr. W. 8. Anprews, who was known as a successful 
comedian in America many years ago, thinks seriously of 
returning to the stage. 

Miss Pavtine Markuawm’s wardrobe was seized recently 
at St. Louis, in a suit brought by the Foy Sisters. 


It is said that Mr. Charles H. Drew and Mr. John 
Howson will rejoin Mrs, Oates’s company in America the 
coming season. 





DRURY LANE. 


ee 


O call Drury Lane, as that establishment is some- 
times called by admiring lessees and proprietors, 

our National theatre, is upon the face of it as absurd as 
it is to claim a national character for any private enter- 
prise. It is certainly fair to assume that the main 
object of the Drury Lane proprietors is to secure a 
satisfactory pecuniary return for the amount of capital 
locked up in their property, and has nothing to do with 
the advancement of the interests of the National 
Drama. When they are looking for a new tenant, they 
seek to find the manager who can offer them 
the largest possible rent with the best practicable 
prospect of paying it regularly. If this manager 
aim high in his theatrical enterprise, and yet contrives 
to pay his way, so much the better for the proprietors, 
since they will be the gainers by the unearned incre- 
ment of their property in name and fame. If he aim 
high, and fail to make his ambitious efforts remunera- 
tive, the proprietors must still stand to win, for they 
will look for their rent whenever it falls due, and will 
not be prepared to accept artistic achievements in lieu 
of the usual cheque. They are, of course, not to blame 
in this; there is no room for sentiment in business, 
and though we might be prepared to praise them 
if they chose to sacrifice themselves on the altar of art, 
we certainly must not condemn them because they are 
not prepared for acts of Utopian generosity. The in- 
fluence which here animates the proprietors necessarily 
forms the course of conduct pursued by their chosen 
lessee. They will raise their rent if they think that 
theatrical enterprise is brisk; he must look round to 
discover the readiest and safest way to get his increased 
profit out of the public. His first duty, like that of 
any other business man, is to meet his engage- 
ments honestly and punctually, and unless he 
can make sure of this all other efforts, either in 
the direction of high art, or high anything else, are 





beyond the mark, if, indeed, they are not wholly un- 
justifiable. His position is in this respect entirely 
different from that of the wealthy nobleman who 
“runs” a theatre, just as he might keep a racing stable 
or sail a yacht, simply by way of luxurious amusement. 
If the nobleman were to attempt the expensive game 
of moulding and leading public opinion towards a taste 
for classical English drama—his object, by the way, is 
generally not precisely this—he need be hampered by 
no necessity for obtaining the encouragement and 
support of the public, and the commercial success of 
his enterprise might fairly be left out of his caleu- 
lations. With those, on the other hand, towards whom 
the Drury Lane proprietors look for their new lessee, 
commercial success is, and is very properly, indispen- 
sable; and any good advice bestowed upon the new 
manager is valueless if it leave this fact out of sight. 

And yet, although Drury Lane is not in the sense to 
which we have referred a national theatre, there can be 
no doubt that its proceedings are watched by the 
general public with an interest not bestowed upon any 
other theatre. There are associations and memories 
which, intangible though they be, cause us to look upon 
“Old Drury” with something of affection. The 
dramatic season in London does not seem quite itself 
if Drury Lane’s massive doors remain closed ; and we 
always feel it to be, in some indefinite and perhaps 
indefinable way, a reproach that no use should be 
made of the finest building which in England is de- 
voted to the drama. A cynic would perhaps hint that 
much of this regard is due to the recollection which 
most of us have of happy hours spent at Drury Lane at 
Christmas time, reminding us that the legitimate 
drama of childhood makes a deeper impression than 
any which is made by the legitimate drama of riper 
years. But be the cause what it may, itis very certain 
that when it was decided the other day that Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton was the accepted applicant for the new lease 
of Drury Lane, the arrangement was canvassed with an 
eagerness and interest not ordinarily displayed con- 
cerning any such business agreement. In justice more- 
over to Mr. Chatterton it must be noted that, upon the 
whole, the note of congratulation was the loudest. It 
was felt upon all sides that the most deserving tenant, 
the tenant who had risked most and had proved his 
ability to carry through the enterprise, had been 
chosen. We, for our part, have never scrupled to 
point out the direction in which we have thought 
Mr. Chatterton’s management unsatisfactory, nor 
to express our regret that the lessee did not 
find it possible to rise, with safety to his purse, 
above the level of the Halliday stage-carpentry and 
spectacular effect. But at the same time we 
have readily acknowledged Mr. Chatterton’s general 
fitness for the extremely difficult post which he has 
now filled for several years. The power of organisa- 
tion and administration needed for so vast an under- 
taking as this is in itself no small and no common 
thing; and the straightforward, honest spirit in which 
Mr. Chatterton has always conducted his business 
transactions with employés of every kind has formed a 
contrast to the system on which too many lofty 
theatrical enterprises have been carried out. On the 
whole, we have reason to rejoice that the haggling 
of the Drury Lane proprietors after a good bargain 
has not resulted in the shelving of a manager who has 
done for them in the past what no other manager before 
him had ever succeeded in doing. Drury Lane Theatre 
may not be devoted to the precise purposes that we 
could wish, but at any rate it will be saved, as it has 
been saved before in Mr. Chatterton’s hands, from much 
that we should earnestly deprecate. 

In the meanwhile Mr. O’Donnell, the Irish Member of 
Parliament, who wants to compliment the memory of 
Shakspere by establishing a State theatre, seems to 
have lost a chance. If the nation were going through 
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Parliament to take a theatre, as it has taken up pic- 
ture-galleries and all sorts of other art-schools, it could 
scarcely have done better than take Drury Lane. At 
any rate the Member for Dungarvan would have done 
well to make some such eoncrete proposal instead 
of vaguely moving, as he proposes to do, “that the 
establishment of a State theatre of Shaksperean drama 
would be eminently expedient in the interests of 
public culture, and would form ‘the only suitable 
memorial long since due from the English-speaking 
races to the genius of Shakspere.” This thesis is, as we 
have on a previous occasion taken opportunity to point 
out, scarcely worth discussion, even in a debating society 
so unpractical as is the House of Commons. A State 
theatre, devoted to the plays of one dramatist, would be 
at best a mere well-meaning blunder, and would but 
prove how little the catholic spirit of the dramatist was 
shared by his parliamentary admirers. Moreover, Mr. 
O'Donnell is for many reasons not the member likely to 
impress Parliament favourably with the views of those who 
demand a state-subvention, in one form or another, 
towards the dramatic, as well as towards the musical 
and other arts. Without, however, going once more 
over this ground,may we make to Mr. O’Donnell a 
suggestion? Why does not he propose to test the 
usefulness of his scheme by assisting some manager 
out of the public funds to give a series of the 
Shaksperean plays, now kept from the stage by the 
doubt as to their remunerative capabilities? Even 
thus limited, we cannot believe that Parliament 
would sanction the scheme; but there would be 
something in it more reasonable and worthy of discus- 
sion. Let it be, for example, suggested that as Mr. 
Chatterton has shown himself a capable business 
manager of our finest theatre, he should be indemnified 
by the nation against loss, or made sure of moderate 
gain, if he will place Shakspere on his stage during 
half-a-dozen seasons. The suggestion will not be 
adopted, but it will, at any rate, be worth discussion, 
which is more than can be said of the motion for pro- 
viding a local memorial for a poet of Shakspere’s world- 
wide fame. 





APPLAUSE. 


—eoo— 


CTORS, we know, live, more than almost any other 
kind of artists, upon applause. That this should 

be so is scarcely to be reprobated, and is certainly not to 
be wondered at. We know that-the poet may and often 
does write without any hope of immediate appreciation ; 
consciously or unconsciously he is writing for posterity, 
and is content that his songs should pass unheeded or 
unheard by his contemporaries. So, too, the painter 
whose efforts fail to take the fancy of the age to which 
they are given may feel, or at any rate may believe, that 
his work will live after him, and may earn for him a 
lasting name after he is in his coffin. The beautiful 
picture and the noble poem alike have a tangible exist- 
ence, and their reputations may have a chequered career 
as they pass down from age to age; but the fine 
histrionic impersonation, equally beautiful and equally 
noble. perhaps with painting or poem as a work of art, 
lives only as a legend for those who do not chance to 
have been introduced to it by the accidents of time and 
place. When the actor passes away from the mortal 
stage his achievements, be they what they may, can only 
be taken on trust by the generation which comes after 
him ; to those who have seen them they are but glorious 
memories ; to the rest they are nothing more than a 
tale which is told. The player cannot leave his art to 
bide its time; his work must make its mark at the 
very moment of its full development, or it can never 
make its mark at all. There is indeed a suggestion of 
sadness in the thought that there may, nay, must have 
been innumerable actors who have gone to their graves 





unappreciated and unknown, merely because they and 
their art chanced to be born before their time. Had 
their efforts been in the direction of literature, of 
music, or of sculpture, their memory might be appre- 
ciated now as that of the men who led the van in the 
advance of public taste and opinion, As it is they are 
unknown now and for ever, because by reason of what 
would now be deemed their merits they did not attain 
popularity while they lived. , 

It is, then, natural that to the actor more than to 
other art-workers, current appreciation of his efforts 
should seem absolutely necessary ; and falthough this 
appreciation may, of course,. be shown by methods 
other than those which can be adopted by the admiring 
audience, the very hand-clapping, and stamping, and 
cheering, are actual necessaries of his existence. He 
plays better when he can thus be made to know that 
his audience is thoroughly with him; it would be 
literally impossible for him to produce before a beggarly 
array of empty benches the highest artistic effects of 
which he is capable when a crowded house is eagerly 
devouring his every word and watching his every 
gesture. By considerations such as these have doubtless 
been prompted, in the first instance, the formal introduc- 
tion of what is known as the claque abroad, and of the 
surreptitiously “ packed” houses, often noticeable in 
London on the occasion of a first night. With regard to 
the regular claque, it is, we need scarcely say, a recog- 
nised Parisian institution. The claquewr has a fixed 
price for his services, which are remunerated at so much 
a night according to the terms bargained for by the 
leader of the professional applauders ; and the sum of 
money levied by him from the performer or performers 
by whom he is engaged often reaches a considerable 
amount. His achievements in the way of starting and 
sustaining applause are readily recogni by the 
habitual Parisian playgoer, though the disposition of 
his forces is cunningly made, and his way of going to 
work displays much judgment and discretion. The 
system has with us none of the French organisation, 
and it is for the most part limited to the judicious 
distribution of “ orders,” and in some cases shillings, by 
the astute acting manager. But the clappers thus se- 
cured are by no means so clever in the performance of 
their allotted task as are the gangs that work under 
the control of their experienced chief in the Parisian 
theatre. Obeying no signals, and careless as regards 
the indications of the feeling of the rest of the house, 
they more often harm than help their cause by their 
vigorous but utterly unintelligent determination to clap 
on every suitable and unsuitable ovcasion. The inte- 
rested motives of their muscular and vocal exertions are 
too often made obvious early in the evening, when their 
subsequent labours are met by answering hisses and calls 
to order. All who are in the habit of attending premiéres 
must have noticed how the reaction thus caused often 
does harm greater than any good which has been accom- 
plished, in preventing the general body of the audience 
from expressing its approval of really meritorious pas- 
sages of the performance. They will not add their 
modicum of spontaneous praise to the praise which 
they know to be purchased and paid for at so much an 
hour; and, indeed, they are in the mood to resent all 
ebullitions of appreciation as so many nuisances. 

Parisian managers are, as we know, casting about for 
the best means of abolishing the formal and organised | 
system of the claque; but they find that it has ob- 
tained a hold upon popular players which is not readily 
to be loosed. These players cannot trust audiences to 
emphasize sufficiently their admiration; they have 
been accustomed to buy rapturous receptions; they 
continue to want rapturous receptions, and they do 
not see why their market should be abolished. It 
would doubtless be mere platitude to show the rotten- 
ness and unworthiness of this plan of providing 
for oneself an artificial reputation instead of trusting 
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to one’s own powers for the achievement of a 
genuine one. And yet when one visits such a theatre 
as the Court or the Prince of Wales’s, first on a 
premiére and then on a subsequent night in the career 
of a successful piece there, one cannot but be struck 
with the fact that something is lost in the fashionable 
absence of all hearty applause. On the first night the 
excitement of the occasion and the special character 
of an audience deeply interested in all dramatic 
undertakings ‘supplies as it were the place of the 
claque. The witty speech wins its laugh, the pathos 
‘its tears, from stalls and gallery alike; the telling 
situation is eagerly received, the congratulations at the 
close of the triumphant act are long and loud. What 
is the consequence? The performers, in spite of all 
the nervousness and discomfort of a tentative per- 
formance, catch life and spirit from their spectators ; 
they are on their mettle, and are strung up to their 
highest pitch. Visit the same performance a few 
weeks afterwards, and although practice has in many 
points added to its perfection, the general effect will 
seem comparatively dull and lifeless. Society is, per- 
haps, justified in not expressing the emotions which by 
common report we know it to share with the playgoers 
in whose company we were before; but it is assuredly 
the loser here by its phlegmatic calm. The players 
may know that as the house is emptying itself into the 
street scarcely a word save of favourable comment will 
be spoken concerning the entertainment; but they 
cannot avoid missing the influence of the generous 
praise which is determined to make itself heard. The 
claque, whether formal or informal, should doubtless 
be abolished ; but its place should be supplied by the 
determination of fashionable audiences to applaud that 
which pleases them, even though the passing expression 
of favourable opinion injure their dainty gloves and 
momentarily disturb their aristocratic calm. 





THE REFLEX EFFECT OF ACTING. 
(From the Spectator.) 


nae death of Charles Mathews—a most regrettable event, for 
- within a limited range he was an admirable artist—reminds 

us of a curious lacuna in the history of the Stage. There does 
not exist, so far as we know, certainly there does not exist in 
English, anything like a good autobiography by an actor, a life 
describing the intellectual and moral effect of the profession upon 
the actor’s self. This effect should be great. The world believes 
much, and we think justly, in the effect of books, and swallows 
greedily stories of groups of boys made bandits by Schiller’s 
‘‘ Robbers,” and every now and then proposes to prohibit “ penny 
dreadfuls” ; and the effect of reading must be slight compared 
with that of acting. It is simply impossible that a man gifted 
with the sympathies essential to an actor should be able to realise 
many characters so completely to himself that he can represent 
them to others, and make them laugh or weep with his temporary 
second self, without those characters exercising some effect upon 
his mind; and we want to know both its kind and its degree. 
Was Charles Mathews or was he not more of an agreeable 
rattle because he incessantly studied how agreeable rattles should 
be depicted? His biographers say that his cool, laughing 
insouciance lasted all his long life, and sustained him under 
all difficulties, and it is at least possible that it may have been 
deepened by his professional assumption of the quality. The effect 
must be increased by the process of natural selection, which 
induces an actor to choose those parts which he can represent best, 
and with which, therefore, he must have a certain nearness of 
sympathy that one would think must greatly deepen the impact 
of their impression upon himself, One catches qualities from friendg 
who are similar, Elliston, for instance, perhaps the best known 
of all actors of the second rank, had about him ‘a certain liking 
- at once for graciousness and for pomp which made him inclined to 
represent kings; and he studied so many parts of that kind, 
and acted them so well, that his friends all believed in their 





influence on his character. He became, as life went on, more and 
more the kind of benignant but over-stately and ceremonious 
grandee that he loved to represent, regarded all about him from a 
certain height, as his subjects, and met the endless difficulties of 
his career with a feeling which kept him always cheerful, and 
which could not be distinguished from benign condescension 
towards the creditors, supers, patrons, and other stupid people 
with a right to exist who kept trying to ruffle his serenity. 
It has now and then happened to an actor to play a part so well 
that the public never ceases to demand it, and he himself has 
begun to confess to an influence arising from the repetition which 
perplexed and worried his mind. We do not know if the saying 
attributed to Mrs, Dion Boucicault is true or not, but it exactly 
represents our point. Her representation of the dark “ Colleen” 
in the Colleen Bawn so charmed all London, that the piece, 
perhaps the best melodrama ever written, to have no genius 
in it, went on for hundreds of nights, till at last the actress 
declared that she must stop, that her brain was growing 
confused, and that “she began to be uncertain whether 
she was acting the Colleen Bawn, or the Colleen Bawn 
was acting Mrs. Boucicault.”. We have heard Americans 
say that they believed that most perfect of actors, Mr. Jefferson, 
was distinctly modified in character, and for the better, by his 
endless repetitions of Rip Van Winkle; and certainly it is difficult 
to conceive how a man could create that character, and then pass 
his life in representing it, without imbibing in some degree its 
essential qualities, the spirit of humorous tolerance and sense of 
the puzzle of daily life. But one wants direct evidence of that. 
Does Mr. Irving, for example, find that when he has been acting 
Hamlet for fifty nights the tone of his own inner mind has become 
more or less Hamletian? We say less because, of course, the 
chance of an influence of repulsion must always exist, and we 
can imagine an actor hating ambition more because he was every 
night a Richard III., or growing graver because, for part-of every 
day, he was Mercutio. Liston’s incessant playing of fools helped, 
in all human probability, to make of him the depressed Evangeli- 
cal he was; and we could hardly imagine Mr. Irving less alive 
to the uselessness of religious formalism because he had 
played for seventy nights as Louis XI. Could a man act 
Prospero every day for a year and not acquire something, how- 
ever little, of dignified serenity of mind, of the sense of the 
power possessed by the immaterial to rule material circumstances ? 
Or could he be Jaques for a year, and not tend to melancholy re- 
flectiveness? It has often been remarked that men to whom life 
seems unreal, who have a sense of the histrionic element in it, are 
the least dependable of mankind; and of all foibles, absence of 
dependableness is the one most frequent with an actor. May not 
that be increased by his half-dubiety whether he is himself or 
that other man whom every night he seems, to a watching 
audience, to be? Can Mr. Charles Mathews have separated him- 
self entirely from the Sir Charles Ceidstream, of whom the little 
girl said that she did not admire that Mr. Mathews, he was so 
lazy, and all through the play was only himself. Is Mr. Jefferson 
ever quite sure,as he walks about, that Schneider is not at 
his heels? That the long repetition of a dramatic character will 
make certain physical mannerisms cling to an actor for months, 
and even years after he has discontinued the performance, is quite 
certain—just watch Mr. Sothern as Garrick—and why not mental 
mannerisms too? ‘Was there no trace of Lady Macheth’s nature, 
no iron of resolve in Mrs. Siddons, even though she had acted 
tragedy, and especially that tragedy, so long that she could not 
get rid of her grandeur in private life, and appalled an unhappy 
waiter with,— 
“You've brought me water, boy! I asked for beer.” 

The speculation, though it may seem of little importance, is of 
rare interest to students of the human mind, and solid evidence 
about it might greatly affect education, more particularly by 
determining tutors as to the Jesuits’ contention, the utility of an 
enforced attitude of mind in moulding the mner character; but 
solid evidence can only be obtained when some considerable actor, 
himself a man able enough and conscious enough to trace the 
workings of his own mind, shall delight the world and keep his , 
memory fresh by giving us his autobiography, with accounts in it 
of other things than his triumphs over audiences, his difficulties 
with managers, or his disputes with rivals or assistants. Such a 
book would be a treasure. 
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NOTICE. 
THE THEATRE 


WILL APPEAR AT THE END OF THE PRESENT MONTH AS A 


MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 














THE NEW SERIES WILL CONTAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS ON AN ELABORATE SCALE. 





Not tHe Least Interesting Feature or “Tue Taeatre” in its New Form witht BE A 
Nomser or SicNep ARTICLES, COLLECTIVELY HEADED 


Tee ROUND TABLE. 








Mr. GILBERT Mr. JOSEPH HATTON | Mr. ARTHUR MATTHISON 
Mr. IRVING Mr. HENRY 8S. LEIGH | Tue Hox. LEWIS WING- 
Mr. SOTHERN Miss KATE FIELD FIELD 

Mr. TOOLE - | Mr. HENRY HERSEE Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY 

Mr. FRANK MARSHALL | Mr. F. C. BROUGHTON | Mr. FREDERICK HAWKINS 
Mr. J. W. DAVISON Mr. ERNEST BENDALL Anv OTHERS 


HAVE ALREADY PROMISED TO CONTRIBUTE. 





The first Number will contain the beginning of a Novelette, entitled 


When Greek Meets Greek; or, a Romance of the Stage 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “ Clytie.” 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received at the Office, 
81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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Bills of the lap. 


PDOYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), July 17, 
LES HUGUENOTS. 

Mdlle. Cepeda and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Thursday, July 18, 

LA SONNAMBULA. 

Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Friday next, July 19, 

Second Act of RIGOLETTO. 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Last Act of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Last Act of LA TRAVIATA. 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul. 
Saturday next, July 20 (last night of the 


Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
HA YMARKET. 
Farewell Performances at Reduced Prices. 
Wednesday, July 17, 
IL TROVATORE. 
Madame E, Pappenheim and Sig. Fancelli. 
Thursday, July 18, : 
CARMEN, 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk. 
Friday next, July 19, 

IL TALISMANO. 
Madame Etelka Gerster. 
Saturday next, July 20, 

FIDELIO. 
Madame Eugénie Pappenheim. 

Conductor Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Messrs. Howard Russell, T. P. Haynes, &c.; 

Miss Dolores Drummond. 
At 8.15, 
QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, J. G. 
Shore, Leonard Boyne, Thorne, Davis, and 
Harry Jackson; Misses Marie Litton, M. 
Milton, K. Barry, and Fanny Leslie. 





PRIN CE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancrort. 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 


Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 


Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mrs. Kendal; Misses Le Thiere, B. 
Ida Hertz, Sophie Young. 


enri, 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BATEMAN. 
At 8, 
THE BELLS. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Lyons, Archer, 
Pinero, Andrews, Cartwright; Misses 
Pauncefort, Isa Johnson, Claire, &c. 
At 10, 

JINGLE. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Lyons, 
Collette; Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. St. John. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvItte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
At 8 
NANCY SIKES. 

Rose Eytinge, Misses Lizzie Coote, Edith 
Blande, Lavis, May, Beaumont, Alma 
rgd Messrs. C. Searle, R. Pateman, 
C. H. Stephenson, Warren, Bauer, Yarnold, 
Harmond, Forbes Robertson, and G. W. 


Anson. 
And- A CONGRESS AT PARIS. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
_ OUR BITTEREST FOE. 
Messrs. Cooper, C. Murray, & Miss Telbin. 


At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 
Mr. George Honey, Messrs. E. Bruce, 
Cooper, Davy ; itis Telbin, Cooper, 
J. Stewart, H. Stewart, Louise Hibbert, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytny Carre. 


At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., R. 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, A. Bur- 
ville, Jessie Bond, Everard, &c. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 7.45, 
PROOF. 

Mr. Charles Kelly, Messrs. A. Stirling, 
L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
and E. J. George; Mrs. Bandmann, Mes- 
dames B. Pateman, A. Stirling, Billington, 
Hudspeth, Rimbault, and L. Moodie. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THoRNE. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEA FOG. 

Messrs. William: Farren, Philip Day, 
C. W. Garthorne, Frederick Marshall; 
Mesdames Marie Illington, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee & Manager, Mr. Samuel Hayes. 
A 


t 8, 

THE ROSE OF AUVERGNE. 
Messrs. H. Wynter, C. Phillips, and 
Miss Piemonte. 

At 8.30, 

LE PETIT DUC. 

Misses Alice May, E. Pierson, and V: 
Granville; Messrs. Edward Wingroye, 
Stanley Potter, and J. D. Stoyle. 








CRITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Rose Saker, 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley 
Harris, Elwood, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATEE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 

LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 

Messrs. Shiel Barry, W. J. Hill, 
Lorédan, F. Darrell, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames E. Chambers, Violet Cameron, 
Clara Sidney, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Graham, E. Barrington, 
K. Percival, Delisle, &c. 

OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hane. 
t 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, W. 
Terris, Frank Archer, R. Cathcart, Deni- 
son, Norman Forbes, Franks, &c. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL.— 
On Thursday, July 18th, the Students 
of the Neville Dramatic School will per- 
form “Little Toddlekins,” and “ The 
Hunchback.”. Mesdames Isola Morton, 
Agatha Fraser, C. Saville, B. Somers, and 
Miss Fanny Dickens. Messrs. A. Mynie, 
J. Wynn, B. Beresford, A. Jerome, A. 
Seaton, L. Llewellyn, J. Ryland, B. 
Sullivan, G. Albert, and Alister Fernhill. 
Director, Mr. G. Neville. Prices: 5s., 3s., 
2s., 1s. Commence at 7. 


VHE CANTERBURY.— 
The Sliding Roof is removed nightly, 
making this place of Amusement the 
Coolest in London. Open every evening 
at 7.30. At 8 o’clock, Overture. At 8.15, 
Mr. W. Randall and Miss: Emily Randall. 
8.380, Alexandrini, equilibrist. 8.50. Pro- 
fessor Herriott and Little Louie. 9.10, 
Melrose, Richards, and Baker, negro 
delineators. 9.30, “The Snow - Ball” 
Ballet; Mdlles. Ada, Broughton, and 
Powell. 9.45, Dutch Daly. 10 o'clock, 
“Plevna.” 11 o’clock, “ Peace or War,” 
new political musical sketch, a sequel tc 
“The Conference.” 11.20, Les Fréres 
Leol, the wonderful trapezists. 


HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdlles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Pleyna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Hra 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner.” Variety entertainment 
—Dare’ Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and. one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 
HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKsON’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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@ard Basket. 


ON TOUR. 


MiSs ADA CAVENDISH. 
26, Sackville Street, W. 








ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
The Bells and Jingle. 


Bs SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
In the “ Hornet’s Nest.” 
\ | R. 


DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


MB. Z.. L. FOOLS: 
Vacation until August 5, 


MB: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
‘TOUR of ENGLAND, Scotland, 
and Ireland, having extended over Thirty- 
nine consecutive Weeks, Terminated on 
June 22nd, at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle. During the Summer he will visit 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin, returning in time 
to resume Tour in September. All dates 
filled to January of next year. Mr. Sullivan 
is thus compelled to decline (for the present) 
the pressing invitations received from 
managerial friends abroad, to pay return 
visits to the United States, Canada, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. — Savage Club, 
London, June 26th. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. ° 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening, 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be dddteeeed ts 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


ME: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R..§ BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, Nw. 


M R. HENRY FERRAND. 


On Tour. 
M2: 



































GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has wig “rn his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chisnan Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 

for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are revised and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W. 








Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 
UZMAN THE GOOD: A 
Tr . The Secretary: a Play; 
and othe Poems By R. J. Gain 
Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 
Publisher wm ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, Ww. 


. free, on cati 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
807, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
" the supply required. All the best New 


Books, English, Fren 


and ca, immediately 
on application, P. ctuses, with Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis free 


post 5 
* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered 
for Bale at atly reduced prices, may also be had, 


on. 
BOO ’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





** Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”?— 
J 


ouN BULL. : 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents, 
I. The FIRST VIOLIN, Book IV., Chaps, 
2. 


. 4. 
Il, LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
III, PRIMROSE. 

IV. MEROURY’S MESSAGE, . 

‘V, MINISTERS and MAXIMS. 7. Halifax— 
“In Medio Tatissimus Ibis,’ By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.8.A. 

VI, HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 

VII. OUR sow ACTORS — RICHARD BUR- 
B 


E. 
VIII. The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; of, Look 
Before You a 
IX. JET; HER FAOE, OR HER |FORTUNE, 
By Mre. Edwardes, Author of * Archié 
Lovell,” &o, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion.) 
*,* Oases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar 
Ned obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 
each, 





AP iscellaneous, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ROWLAND’S MAGASSAR OIL” 


Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 

Price 88, 6d., 7s,, 10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s, per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established Eighty 











Years. 
The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr, 
mus Wilson, says :—‘* Pears is a name engraven 


onthe memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
care’ manufacture, and the most agreeable and 
refreshing balm to the skin.” 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, London. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Refined, free from excess ¢ alkali and from onpitetal 
Asli +a). an hal 1. 6 5 


colouring, y ly perfam 

it is Soap in its purest form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, children, or any 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 
as it eo A be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr. Odling, F.R,8., Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford age mG 

Fh all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 








t, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best rem 
for ACIDI of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C- 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ~ 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost, 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON -DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 
FOU EATDoN TAD toate fs the 
RESS to the i 
Est ouaiaen Saget in its gavectising doleiins, 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 
Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 

Principles, Independent. It is full of Pungent 
Notes; Origi i on the Topics of the Day ; 
— poe) Bars iy anaes | ot Art 
sip ; umorous Notes; a Co! for 
the Taiien;  Foshions, &c.; and ® Serial Novel, 

16 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 

OFFICES: 


Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington,W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, oad, given 
by me to him, shall allow “‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct of colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the a the Vagabonds who 
stolen or Piratical Plays about for 

Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 





part of my case on application to the Court. 
Cc ES READE 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





sc [HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The. Proprietor is open to treat 
jean First-class fa om nigy “srosnge for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Worki 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the cid 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
‘and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new oftect invented by Mr. 


Neville e sly for this Drama.—A pply. 
CHARLES R E, 2, pi nites na 








IDINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Knightsbridge, 
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: Distafecting, 
Liver, and the Kidne 
Breath, and are an e 


8, curing g ag" 
‘eotusl remedy for those painful 





~~ WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR.SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
y its daily use, freedom from infectious disedses is secure 
otches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, 


; the complexion improved; pimples, 
and lustrous. 


**In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
i] the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 


and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten th 
affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). . “= 7 7 - . r 


: : In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Notz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 


32 PAGES. ® 


riet - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE, 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News, 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


EVERY WEEK:— | 
All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dec. kc. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 
A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 








Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s. 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be 
High Holborn, London, W.C 


made payable to Wxman & Sons, West Central District Post Off 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE 25/- 
PINK 27/- 


ded 





” ” 


wery Choice Old ....,cs0cecceeresreerees 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 


”» 


November, 1877, 


PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &ec.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FORSINGING. 
Price 12s. 

- LONDON : 

DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conyen- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction,”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For July, 1878, price 2s. 6d, 


The Place of C in Evolution. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rector of Islip. 

The History of the International Association. By George Howell, 

Tronclad Field Artillery. By Col. C. B. Brackenbury. 

Masic and Musical Criticism. By Edward Garney. 

What the Sun is made of. By J. Norman Lockyer, 

The Will of Peter the Great. By W. J. Thoms. 

Impressions of America. IV. By R. W. Dale. : 

The Second Advent and the Church Question. By the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, 

Jews and Judaism ; a Rejoinder. By the Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

Protected Princes in India. By Sir David Wedderbarn, Bart. 

A Modern “‘ Symposium.” W. BR. Greg; the Right Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P., the 
Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, M.P,, Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. Rebioss Do 
Is the Popular Judgment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 


Orders P 
C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 


11, 
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